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EW official papers ever published by any 
Government equal in tragic interest the 
narrative of the loss of the Hampshire which 
has now been issued as a White Paper by 
the Admiralty. The fierceness of the storm ; 
the raging sea; the swiftness of the vessel’s 
doom; the hopeless struggle of the floats, 
with the discipline and self-sacrifice of the 
men in them; the greatness of the task on 
which a great leader was going out, and 
this termination of it, and of his life, before 
he had well entered on it—all these things 
people will once more gaze at imagination 
with some return of the numbness and awe 
that fell on them upon ‘the first breaking of 
the terrible news. But the strange and 
poignant part of the story as we now have 
it is the multiplication in it of unhappy 
coincidence. The German submarine laying 
mines along the route the Hampshire took 
was acting on inaccurate information, for 
this was not a warship route; no great prize, 
in an ordinary way, could be expected here. 
Considerations of weather, as late as the 
morning of the disastrous day determined 
the change from the usual to a quite un- 
usual course. More than this, the mines which 
wrecked the Hampshire, could be dangerous 


|The various stories of spies on board; of 
' Lord Kitchener’s survival; of the likelihood 
|of his body having been washed up on the 
| Scandinavian coast and buried there should 
'now, by this full setting out of all the 
available evidence, be finally silenced. 


| JN the August number of the Connoisseur 
|* Mr. John A. Knowles gives a further 
' account of Forgeries in Stained Glass. A 
glass panel, broken and mended with lead 
| and proclaiming itself ancient should be 
| taken to pieces and the fracture examined : 
if the edges are not clean the glass is not 
old. If it is suspected that a new piece of 
| glass has replaced a missing piece, examina- 
| tion of undulations, streaks and bubbles 
Should be made. These cannot be imitated, 
| and a portion in which they correspond not 
| with those of the surroundings is thereby 
| condemned. Obviously glass professing a 
‘certain age must not exhibit the methods of 
| subsequent centuries: thirteenth-century 
| glass must not show yellow stain, nor 
‘fifteenth century glass enamels; pink 
'made from gold betrays latish seven- 
| teenth century; and green from chromium 
oxide cannot be earlier than the eighteenth 
‘century. Then, when the forger removes red 
| film by means of hydrofluoric acid, he is to 
be detected by examination of glass in sec- 
‘tion, for the acid eats straight down and 
| leaves the ‘“‘flash’’ with sharp perpendicu- 
| lar edges, but the old method of grinding 
‘it away with a wheel left a rough edge and 
| made a concavity. Moreover, the grinding 
did not leave the cleared portion bright as 
| acid generally does. Forgers also imitate 
| the little holes which decay produces in 
| medieval glass, not only by drilling but by 
| Spattering the glass with paint to give the 
effect of pits filled with dirt. One of the 
| illustrations shows a faked corrosion, where 
| the marks, all of a size and pattern, are 
| dabs from a square-headed instrument, and 
| were detected as such by comparison with 
| real corrosion marks which appeared in parts 
| of the glass stained yellow. Another among 
| several interesting illustrations shows the 
| way of using a grozing iron. 
| (HE Times of Aug. 10 has a picture of a 
| Two-banded Monitor lizard, now an 


‘inhabitant of the London Zoological Gar- 





only during a limited time, and in certain | dens, and also on another page an article, 
conditions, even to a vessel of her draught: | entitled ‘ Dragons,’ which gives account of 
at slack water, that is, or when the ship | a giant species of this same genus known 
was pitching heavily in a head wind. But | for a dozen years or so to a few officials and 
it was precisely with those conditions pre- | sportsmen of the Dutch East Indies, and 


vailing that the Hampshire came upon them. | fairly to be accounted one of the originals 
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of the widneieabl eae ry There is 
a useless island difficult of access called | 
Komodo, where rumour has for many years | 
located dragons 30ft. long, dwellers in caves, | 
excessively dangerous to mankind. The 
Dutch naturalist, Ouwens, published in 1912 
the first actual facts about these creatures. 
The early specimens collected were small in 
comparison with the descriptions in stories, 
but accounts have been brought in of large | 
ones seen, and information about their habits 
increases. They would appear to be really 
and truly dangerous, with their lashing tails, 
terrific claws, crushing jaws and_ great | 
tenacity of life. But these qualities, whi:h 
have been their safeguard against a native | 
population and comparatively humble sports- | 
men and collectors, are now like to prove | 
their undoing, for an American scientific | 
expedition is going out to investigate mat- | 
ters, and, if steps to the contrary be not 
taken, may draw after it sportsmen so many 
and so well equipped that the dragons in 
this their very last stronghold, will all be | 
destroyed. They have long yellow tongues 
and scalloped crests on croup and tail; and | 
they hide at nigkt in caves and holes. They 
go about in companies, and will descend and | 
ail half the wild ponies of the island in 
one onset. In fact, both in appearance and 
in thabits, they are true descendants and 
representatives of the dragons of ancient 
story, and it is much to be hoped that they 
will be protected. But what degradation for 
the proud beast, whom in old days it always 
took the bravest of champions to slay! They 
themselves might well prefer destruction. 


E are inclined to watch with uncommon 
interest the progress of collections of 
pictures in our great provincial cities. The 
Manchester Whitworth Institute Art Gallery 
is among those which may justly claim most 
attention. To their modern Continental 
drawings they have now added a Gauguin 
water-colour, entitled ‘In Brittany.’ Man- 
chester has acquired in this a very instructive 
work, satisfactorily representative of the 
author and of what he stands for in his 
later period, when study of Italian primi- 
tives and medieval glass had somewhat 
modified his outlook and practice. Com- 
parison can be made between this and the 
pastel drawing of a child in_his earlier 
manner which the Institute Gallery bought 
last year. The new purchase was made with 


the assistance of a grant from the National 
Art Collections Fund, 
private subscribers. 


and of help from 
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(THE London traffic returns for this year’s 
August holiday establish new ‘‘records.” 
| During the three days, ‘Saturday‘to Monday, 
| 16,559,088 passengers were carried by the 
| railways, omnibuses and tramways, com- 
prising the Underground Companies of 
London, a total which exceeds the previous 
‘“yecord’’ by no fewer than 917,270. The 
/number of passengers carried by the omni- 
| buses during the same three days was 
13,216,500, which exceeds the ‘‘ record’’ of 
| 1925 by over 1,000,000. 
WE were interested in a note in the 
‘ Miscellany’ column of the Manchester 
Guardian (Aug. 10) about the disappearance 
/of the ‘‘ railway editions’’ of sensational 
| books, which, a generation or little more 
| ago, were frequent on railway bookstalls. 
| The writer of the note, recalling that many 
‘of these things were written expressly for 
| passengers by train, and that the incidents 
| described were of the kind to give the ner- 
| vous traveller painfully enjoyable thrills, 
|remarks that tthe favourite author of this 
‘kind was Bracebridge Hemyng, and his 
oes book ‘ Jack Harkaway at School.’ 


FROM the particulars of Sir Philip Burne- 

Jones’s will given in The Times of Aug. 
10 we learn that this artist has left his 
father’s ‘Orpheus’ drawings to the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, and his copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, a gift from his parents, 
to the library of Exeter College, Oxford. 
QN Aug. 11 The Morning Post reported the 

the find of a new copy of the Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns’s works. It appears that 
the farmer of Auchencairn Farm on the 
Isle of Arran, on his return from_sheep- 
shearing, thrust his shears into a hole in 
the wall. They met with some obstruction, 
which on examination proved to be this 
book. On its fly-leaf is the name John 
McIntyre—name of a man who was shep- 
herd at Auchencairn fifty years ago. The 
farmer passed the book on to a daughter of 
John McIntyre, who recognised it as having 
belonged to her parents. If this turns out 
to be a genuine copy of the Kilmarnock 
edition it will Prove, as the Morning Post 
expresses it, ‘‘ worth its weight in gold.” 
It was this book, published in 1786, at a 
moment of crisis in Burns’s life, which 
spread his fame and, though it brought him 
but £20 in money, yet made difference 
enough to prevent his emigration to Jamaica. 
The book was published at 3s.; was sold at 
auction in 1858 for £3 10s., and in 1925 for 
£1,750. 
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Liteiawe aad Histoneal 
Notes. 


THE BEAUMONT SEALS IN “THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 
Read to the Society of Genealogists 15th 
April, 1926. 

r. 


N the Catalogue of Seals in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts in the British 


Museum there is a section devoted to Eques- | 
235-373). This | 


trian Seals (Vol. ii., pp. 
includes six entries under ‘ Beaumont’ (pp. 
245-7), of which the first four are concerned 


with members of the great Anglo-Norman | 


house, some members of which took their 
name from Beaumont-le-Roger in Normandy ; 
although I do not know of any evidence that 
any one of the four great nobles in question 
was ever styled ‘‘de Beaumont.’’ However, 
they all descended from Henry I.’s trusted 
friend, Robert de Beaumont, who succeeded 
his maternal uncle, Hugh II., as Count of 
Meulan in France, and his father, Roger 
de Beaumont, as Lord of Pontaudemer and 
Beaumont in Normandy. Roger was son of 
Humfrey de Vieilles, who was son of 
Thorold de Pontaudemer by a sister of Gun- 
nor, Duchess of Normandy, according to 
Robert de Torigny in his additions to Wil- 
liam de Jumiéges. Robert de Torigny makes 
Thorold (or Thorulf, as he calls him) the 
son of a certain Torf: ‘‘filius cujusdam 


nomine Torf, a quo etiam usque nunc quae- | 


dam villae cognominatae sunt Torfvillae.’’ 


(Guil. de Jumieges, ed. Marx, p. 324.) But 


I do not think that there is any record evi- | 


dence for Torf, or any other mention of him, 


* Robert de Beaumont=Isabel de Vermandois | 


Count of Meulan, 
Ist Earl of 
Leicester, d. 1118. 





| 
Robert (le Bossu), 
2nd Earl of Leicester, 
d. ia 


Waleran, 

Count of Meulan, 
Earl of Worcester, 
d. 1166. 


| 
Robert (Blanchmains). 
3rd Earl of Leicester, 
d. 1190. ' 


| 
Robert, 
Count of Meulan, 
dead in 1212. 


| 
Robert de Breteuil, 
4th Earl of Leicester, 
. 1204. 


| although his name has proved wale to 
| pedigree-makers. 

The relationship of the four persons whose 
seals are described in the British Museum 
Catalogue is shown by the table in the foot- 
note,* in which their names are italicised. 

It should be noted that there is some doubt 
as to whether Robert de Beaumont did 
actually receive the earldom of Leicester 
(cf. Round, ‘ Ancient Charters,’ No. 69), 
but in this paper I have assumed that he 
was the first earl, as does the compiler of 
the Catalogue. We may now pass to the 
seals. 


(1) The first entry is under the heading 
/of ‘Gualerannus, Count of Mellent [in 
| Normandy], Earl of Worcester.’ This is 
Waleran, Count of Meulan (de Mellento), 
but Meulan was not in Normandy. It 
| formed part of the French Vexin, although 
in ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ it is re- 
marked that the part of the town and comté 
on the north bank of the Seine was strictly 

in the ‘‘ pays de Pincerais”’ (xii. 139-140). 
| Waleran’s seal is described as :— 

Obv. To the r. In armour: hauberk, coif, 
surcoat with long skirt, bag-shaped maunch 
on the r. wrist, conical helmet with nasal, 
long lance-flag with chequy device and 
three wavy streamers, convex shield with 
central spike. Horse with ornamental 
saddle and breast-band. 


SIGILLVM . G[VAJLERANNI . 
WIGORNIE. 


COMITIS . 


Rev. To the r. In armour: hauberk, 
coif, surcoat, conical helmet with nasal 
and_back- ties, sword, convex shield with 


central spike. Horse springing, with 

ornamental saddle of chequy design, 

fringed. 

SIGILLVM . GVALERANNI.. CO... IS. 
MELLENTI. 


Beaded borders. 


One would not expect Waleran to record 
his new English earldom on the obverse and 
to relegate his inherited comté to the reverse ; 

_and on referring to the description of what 
appears to be the same seal in Douét 
| d’Arcq’s ‘ Collection de Sceaux,’ i. 377 (No. 
| 715) and Bertrand de Broussillon’s ‘La 
| Maison de Craon,’ i. 74—76, I find that in 
| each case the sceau corresponds to the re- 
| verse and the contre-sceau to the obverse in 
| the British Museum Catalogue. Further, 
|in the drawing of a very similar seal of 
‘Count Waleran, reproduced by Dr. Round 
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from the Lansdown MSS. (Archeological (4) ‘‘ Robertus [Fitz-Parnell de Bello- 
Journal, vol. li., facing p. 47), it is the | monte, 4th] Earl of Leicester, with counter- 
seal with the Comitis Meltenti legend and | seal of Robert de Bretuel or Bretby.”’ 
the device of the knight with a sword on a| Here, instead of amalgamating two 
galloping horse that appears as the obverse. | cousins, the British Museum Catalogue has 
It may be noted that Bertrand de Brous- | split one man into two. Robert Fitz Parnel 
sillon correctly distinguishes between the | (his mother Parnel or Pernel was the heiress 
walking horse on the counter-seal and the | of the Grantmesnils) was himself Robert de 
galloping horse on the seal, whilst Douét | ‘‘ Bretuel,’’ i.e., de Breteuil. 


d’Arcq inaccurately describes the counter- Obv. To the r. In armour: hauberk of 
seal as “‘ méme représentation qu’a la face, | mail, long surcoat, coif, cap-shaped hel- 
si ce n’est que la lance remplace ici ]’épée.”’ met, sword, convex shield. Horse spring- 
The importance of the “‘chequy device ”’ ing. In the field on each side a fleur-de- 
will be explained below. lis. 
(2) “¢ Robertus [de Bossu, 2nd] Earl of SIGILLVM ROBERTI COMITIS LEICESTRIE. 
Leicester.”’ Rev. A smaller round counterseal. . . 
This is Waleran’s twin brother, who re- A shield of arms: chequy. 


ceived his father’s English estates. It may 


‘ . ant ae 9 
be noted that ‘‘ Bossu” was a nickname, so SECRETVM: ROBERTI DE BRETVEL (2). 


Robert would be styled ‘‘ Le Bossu’”’ (the Cf. the arms of Bretby, or Bretty, which 
Hunchback) not ‘‘ de Bossu’”’ (of Bossu). are chequy argent and azure. 

Oby. To the 1. In armour: hauberk But it is the checkered design on the seal 

of mail, long kite-shaped seal. and counter-seal of his great-uncle, Count 

ah stay. , clean, iataiaiaaais pease | with which this shield should be 

Beaded borders. Robert took his name of Breteuil from 

Rev. Small oval counterseal . . . Vic- | that great Norman barony. We have record 


tory, holding a rudder to the 1. From an | @Vidence for his use of the name; for he 
antique oval intaglio gem, set in a metal attested a charter of his father as R{oberto] 
rim bearing the legend : de Britol[io] and a charter of his father’s 

i cousin, Robert Count of Meulan, as 
SECRETVM ROBERTI COITIS LEIRCESTRIE. Roberto de Breteil (Round, ‘Cal. Docts. 


(3) “Robertus de Bellomonte, Count of | F##nce,’ Nos. 306, 830). 
Mellent [afterw. Earl of Leicester].’’ II. 


Here the British Museum Catalogue has The checkered shield of Count Waleran is 
confused Robert, Count of Meulan (son_of of great interest, as one of the earliest ex- 
he supra) with his cousin Robert, Srd | amples of heraldry in existence. Dr. Round 

arl of Leicester (son of Robert supra). | showed that the seal on which it appears 
The seal belongs to the former. was in use at least so early as 1150, so the 

Oby. To the r. In armour: hauberk | only other heraldic seals which can rival 
long surcoat, conical helmet with nasal | it in antiquity appear to be those of Wal- 
and long lambrequins, lance flag with ee ce de — = 
ornamental device and streamers; convex | Earl of Pembroke, and Gilbert’s nephew an 
shield with central spike and ornamental | namesake, Gilbert de Clare, 1st Earl of 
star or escarbuncle. | Hertford, both of which were also in use in 
; | the reign of Stephen (Round, Archeological 

[SI]GILLVM . ROBERTI . DOMINI . BELLOMONTIS. | Journal, li. 43-8). 
Rev. In armour, as in the obv., with Another point of interest is that the Meu- 
sword in place of the lance-flag. ' lan checkers of gold and gules were clearly 
. : ' the origin of the arms of other famous fami- 
pees a ‘ aes ‘a ata : aed -. Dr. Round pointed out that the Earls 
- be = ’ _ - ” omer 8 — | 0 rear ~ descended from Waleran’s 
man lordship of Beaumont takes the place | stepbrother, bore a checkered shield of gold 
of his father’s English earldom, decisive | and azure. Doyle notes that the Earls of 
proof (if any were needed) that he did not | Warwick are said to have borne this check- 
enjoy the earldom of Worcester. ered shield of gold and azure with the addi- 
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tion of an ermine chevron, and that the 
2nd Earl of Warwick married a daughter 
of the 2nd Earl of Surrey (‘ Official Baron- 
age,’ iii. 573), to which I would add that 


Roger de Beaumont 


the Earls of Warwick descended in the male 
line from Waleran’s uncle. The following 
table will make clear these somewhat in- 
volved relationships :— 


= Adeline de Meulan. 


| | 
Robert de Beaumont, = (1) Isabel de (2) = William de Warenne, Henry deBeaumont, 


Count of Meulan, Vermandois, | 
ist Earl of Leicester. | 





2nd Earl] of Surrey. 


(alias de Neubourg), 
1st Earl of — 


| | cal ee 
Waleran, Count of Robert, 2nd Earl William de Warenne, Gundred = Roger de 


Meulan, Earl of of Leicester. 


Worcester. 


No doubt the Earls of Leicester differenced 


their checkered shield from that of Meulan | 


3rd Earl of Surrey. 


Neubourg, 2nd 
Ear! of Warwick. 


| Breteuil, his English earldom of Hereford, 


with the Isle of Wight, to the second son, 


by altering the colours, but unfortunately | Roger; this being in accordance with the 


we cannot ascertain what these were. 

Yet another shield which is clearly derived 
from that of Meulan is the shield of the 
baronial house of Craon, which descended 
from the marriage of Maurice de Craon and 
Isabel, widow of Geoffrey de Mayenne, and 
daughter of Count Waleran (cf. Round, 
‘Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 837). M. Bert- 
rand de Broussillon appears to have over- 
looked this, for he remarks: ‘‘ Rien jusqu’ici 
ne permet de savoir exactement & quelle date 
les Craon ont adopté le losangé d’or et de 
gueules. Tout ce qu’on peut dire c’est que 
la premiére empreinte blasonnée remonte & 
Maurice III. et qu’elle appartient 4 1206, 
derniére année de sa vie.”? (‘La Maison de 
Craon,’ i. 9). But if the Meulan checkers 
are tilted, we have the lozenges of Craon. 


Thus we have the following list :— 


Meulan Checkered gold and gules. 

Leicester ... », (colours unknown). 

Surrey ne ‘ gold and azure. 

Warwick _... i gold and azure, a 
chevron ermine. 

Craon Lozengy gold and gules. 


III. 


The descent by which Breteuil came into 
the possession of the last Earl of Leicester 
is of some interest. The castle of Breteuil 
was built by the Conqueror, who gave it to 
William Fitz Osbern (William de Jumiéges, 
ed. Marx, p. 180). The grantee was a 
cousin of the Duke and of Roger de Beau- 
mont, his father, Osbern de Crépon, being 
son of Herfast, brother of the Duchess 
Gunnor (ibid, p. 287). When William Fitz 
Osbern was slain in 1071, his Norman hon- 
ours passed to this eldest son, William de 


| usual, though not invariable, practice, that 
| the inherited honours should pass to the first 
' son, the acquired lands to the second (cf. 
Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 155-6). 
But in 1074 the Earl of Hereford was im- 
prisoned and deprived of all his honours and 
estates, in consequence of the conspiracy 
hatched at the wedding of his sister with 
Ralf de Gael, Earl of Norfolk ; and his two 
sons, Rainald and Roger, were disinherited 
(Ord. Vit. ed. Le Prévost, ii. 264-5). So 
when William de Breteuil died, without 
legitimate issue, in 1103, the nephews were 
ignored,* and the succession was disputed 
between his sister’s sons, William de Gael 
and Rainald de Grancei. But the Norman 
tenants objected to both claimants, because 
one was a Breton and the other a Burgun- 
dian; so they supported William de Bre- 
teuil’s illegitimate son Eustace de Breteuil, 
who succeeded in gaining the favour of 
Henry I. The king gave Eustace his illegiti- 
mate daughter Juliana to wife, and put him 
in possession of his father’s lands, although 
he kept the castle of Breteuil in his own 
hands (ibid, iv. 185-7). 

In 1119, however, Eustace rebelled and 
was deprived of all his estates except Paci ; 
and Breteuil with the other lands was gran- 
ted to Ralf de Gael, brother of the William 
de Gael who had claimed them in 1103 (ibid. 
iv. 339). But as the Norman tenants were 
restive under their Breton lord, Ralf 
deemed it advisable to offer the hand of his 





* It is not quite certain that they were 
legitimate, but Dr. Round, who traced the 
descendants of Rainald, holds that they were. 
c a in Peerage and Family History,’ 
p. 203). 
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daughter Amice, with Breteuil as her dower, 
to the king’s illegitimate son Richard. 
However, Richard was drowned in the wreck 
of the White Ship in September, 1120; and 
eventually Amice married Robert, 2nd Earl 
of Leicester, who, with the king’s consent, 
became lord of Breteuil. From him the 
honour of Breteuil descended in due course 
to his son and grandson, the latter being, as 
we have seen, styled ‘‘ de Breteuil.’’ 

Corroboratory evidence that the last Earl 
of Leicester was styled ‘‘de Breteuil’’ is 
given by the passage in which Benedict of 
Peterborough and Roger of Hoveden describe 
the curious struggle between Richard I. and 
William des Barres, during the stay of the 
crusaders at Messina. The king, with many 
members of his own household, and of that 
of the King of France, had gone outside the 
city for games, as they were accustomed to 
do; and on their way back through the mid- 
dle of the city they met a peasant, driving 
an ass laden with reeds. The king and 
others with him helped themselves to the 
reeds—we can only hope that they paid for 
them—and began tilting with each other. 
Richard chanced to ride against William des 
Barres, a knight of the French king’s house- 
hold, and, having the worst of the encounter, 
lost his temper, charged into William and 
nearly upset horse and rider. Then he tried 
to throw the knight to the ground, but his 
own saddle-girth broke and he came down 
hurriedly—‘‘ celerius descendit.’”’ Another 
horse was brought him, and he again tried 
to hurl William to the ground; but William 
clung to his horse’s neck. And when Robert 
de ‘‘ Bretuil,’’ son of Robert, Earl of Leices- 
ter, whom the king had girt on the previous 
day with the sword of his father’s earldom,* 
laid his hand on William des Barres, in 
order that he might help his lord the king. 
Richard said to him: ‘‘ Keep back, and 
leave me and him alone.’’ But after a long 
struggle, the king gave it up as a bad job, 
and told William to flee and not show him- 
self again, as he would always be his enemy. 
So the knight had to leave Messina, and it 
was not until much later that Richard 
yielded reluctantly to the entreaties of the 
French king and prelates and nobles, and 
agreed that William might return in peace 
(Benedict of Peterborough, ii. 155-7; Roger 
of Hoveden, iii. 93-4). 

G. H. Warte. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 





* His father had died in Rumania in 1190, 
on his way to Jerusalem. (B.P., ii., 148). 


: D’Arcy late of Corbetstown. 
| (now Walker). 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVII., XVIII., anp XIX. Century WILILs. 


N continuation of the Abstracts of Wills, 
etc., from the Public Record Office, Dub- 
lin, now destroyed, I give the following :— 


1802. Dunn, Patrick. 


Admon of the Estate of Patrick Dunn of 
Moortown Co. Meath granted February 11th 
1802 to Peter Dunn his natural and lawful 
son. 


1671. Jones, Bryan. 


The last Will and Testament of Bryan Jones 

of City of Dublin Esq. 
Dated 26 July, 1671. To be bur. by my son 
Proved 17 Oct., 1671. Walter Jones in St. 

John’s Church, Dublin. 
To my wife Elizabeth Jones the Cartrons 
of Land called Lissnogan in the County of 
Leytrim. Farms of Clounost in County of 
Kildare. My house in Cooke Street. My 
sons Walter and Nicholas Jones and their 
sister Mary Eickens. To my son-in-law 
Robert Eickens 6 Cartrons in Dromard and 
6 in Loghrian in County of Leytrim. 
Robert Eickens with his wife my dau. Mary 
Jones. My son and Heir Walter Jones. 
My second son Nicholas Jones. 

(Signed) Bryan Jones. 


Witnesses:—John Baker, Christopher 
Nugent. 
[Prerogative Will, 1668-1682, A-—Z.] 


1808. McEvoy, Francis. 


The last Will and Testament of Francis 

McEvoy of Abbey 
Dated 31 March, 1808. Street in City of Dub- 
Proved 11 July, 1808. lin, Surgeon. My 

brother James Mc- 
Evoy. Tomy Niece Catherine McEvoy, dau. 
of my late brother Christopher McEvoy for- 
merly of St. Croix in the West Indies. To 
William McEvoy son of my brother Michael 
McEvoy when 25 years of age. To each of 
the three unmarried daughters of John 
To Ann Lea 
To her sister Rebecca Lea. 
To Edward Briscoe son of Edward John 
Briscoe of Riverdale. To the two youngest 
daughters of Ann McEvoy als Riely (who 
were married at Driney). To my nephew 
Christopher Reynolds. |My brother James 
to be Executor and Residuary Legatee. 


(Signed) Francis McEvoy. 
[Prerogative Will, 1808, p. 128, K—Z.] 
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1747. Meavg, John. 
The last Will and Testament of John 
Ba 


Meade _ of y- 
Dated 18 April, 1747. keale Co. Kildare. 
Proved My dau. Teresa 





Meade spinster. Mar- 
garet Meade widow Directed to Redmond 
Purcell. 

1793. Nucent, Elinor. 
The last Will and Testament of Elinor 
Nugent of Donore in 
Dated 13 Oct., 1787. County of Westmeath 
Proved 16 Nov., 1793. Relict of | Edward 
Nugent of Donore in 
County of Westmeath Esq., deceased. My 
grandson Edward James Nugent. My 
granddaughter Elinor Nugent. 
daughter Margaret Nugent. 
Nugent to be Executor. 
(Signed) Ellinor Nugent, Ballindun. 
[Prerogative Wills, 1793, K—Y, p. 134.] 
1793. Pryton, Isaac. 
In the Will of Isaac Peyton he mentions 
his wife Ann and dau. Phoe 


{I unfortunately did not copy any other | 


particulars of it.—H. F. R.] 

[Prerogative Wills, 1793, K—Y, p. 163.] 
1775. Retry, Mary. 

In the Will of Mary Reilly of Killbogan, 
Co. Kildare, she mentions her cousin Ellenor 
Hogan. 

A witness was Walter Delamar. 

[Prerogative Wills, 1775, pp. 137-9.] 
1797. O’Rertty, Mary. 

Mary O’Reilly late of Montgomery Street. 
Admon of her estate was granted 13th April 
1797 to her nephew Patrick Murtagh. She 


having no father, mother, brother, sister, | 


uncle or aunt living. 
1801. Purrretp, Esther. 
The last Will and Testament of Esther Pur- 


field of the City of | 


Dated 16 May, 1800. Dublin, widow. To 
Granted 10 Apr., 1801. Daniel Murton, My 

only son. My house 
on Summer Hill. To Catherine Moran my 
niece. My house No. 19 Summer Hill to 
My dau. Esther Whelan otherwise Purfield 
the wife of Luke Whelan of Watling Street 
in the City of Dublin, her son Patrick 
Whelan by the said Luke Whelan. In case 
my said son Daniel Murton shall not come 
to this Kingdom to claim, &. My dau. 
Esther Wihelan to be sole executor. 

(Signed) Esther Purfield. 


Witnesses:—Mary Cassidy, Pat Macabe. | 
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1745-6. VeEsy, Jane. 


The Will of Jane Vesy als Butler, widow 
of Agmondisham Vesy, contained no mention 
of any one of the name of Reynolds. 


1784. Fannine, Audley. 

| The last Will and Testament of Audley 
Fanning late of 
Matsmount, co. 
Londonderry. My 


Dated 24 April, 1784. 
Codicil dated 30 May,1784. 





My grand- | 
My son Robert | 





Granted son Thomas Fan- 
ning. My son Audley Fanning. My son 
Henry Cary Fanning. James Mauleverer 
of Dublin. My dau. Elinor Fanning. My 
daughters, Ann, Letitia and Martha. My 
dau. Letitia Steward wife of Edward Stew- 
ard. My dau. Martha Brown wife of 
Andrew Brown. 

My sons Thomas Fanning and Audley 
Fanning; James Mauleverer, Thomas Ship- 
ton and John Spotswood to be executors. 

(Signed). .... 
Hy. FirzGreratp Reyno.ps. 


(To be continued). 





HE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ENTER- 
TAINED BY JEANNE DE VALOIS, 
1327.—In connection with the 1,250th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the See of Here- 
| ford it may not be devoid of interest to men- 
tion an item in the entertainment given by 
the Countess of Hainaut, at Quesnoit, to the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, in 1327, nearly 
half way between the foundation of that 
Bishopric and the present day. It was a 
sturgeon procured at great cost, and from 
a long distance—to be the centre piece of 
the banquet, no doubt. 

De Jehan de Rozenbourc, Bailli de Zuit 
Hollande. Promiers de luy, par lettre Medame 
donné au Caysnoit le Mardy aprés le Saint 
Piere aoust entrant, Kil pait a ghibe Pauwelsf. 
pour un esturgeon, qu’il envoiat au Caisnoit, 
quant li évesque de Herefort estoit,; cousta 
5lb. 12s. Item le voiturage de Dordrecht au 
Caysnoit: 40s. Item le vallet ki ammena pour 
| se raller, parmi 1 drapel et 1 corbille: 13s. 
Somme 8lb. 5s. 


This was taken from the accounts of 
Counts and Countesses of Hainaut in the 
fourteenth century. Published by the His- 
| _ Society of Utrecht. Vol. i. 1924, p. 
| 337. 

Having no books of reference at hand I 
| cannot give the name of the Bishop, nor 
| the purpose of his journey. 
| W. veEL Court. 
Le Zoute. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





“ OE-BEGONE.’’—This word as now 


used with reference to the looks or the | 
appearance seems to be no older than the | 


beginning of the nineteenth century. Its 
revival about that date and with the special 
reference may be due to reminiscence of :— 

So dull, so dead in looke, so woe-be-gone 

(°4 Henry IV.,’ i. i.. 71). 

Here, of course, it has the old meaning of 
‘‘ beset ’’ or overcome with grief. 

The earliest date to hand for the modern 
use is 1802. I wonder whether readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ can supply something earlier, 
perhaps even in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century. 

C. T. Ontons. 


RGED COPPER MONEY.—TI shall be 
grateful for any references to passages 


in eighteenth century literature which relate | 


to the numerous forgeries of the copper cur 
rency. I know those in Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ 
and his ‘ Letters of Don Manuel Espriella ’ ; 
also the ‘ Adventures of a Halfpenny’ in 
The Adventurer for 1778. 
occur in the plays and farces of the period. 
StevtTH-Hovunp. 


ORD PLUNKET AND ‘“ THE POPISH 

PREMIER.”’—In an old diary of my 

great-aunt in Ireland I find this entry, dated 
April, 1827:— 


Ministry fluctuating, nothing fixed perman- | 


ently. The Rolls were given to Lord Plunket, 
but the English Bar would not submit to his 
getting such a good situation, as it is a situa- 
tion for life. When they contended, he 
drop’d them, upon which the following jeu 
desprit was in all the papers. . . 
hen Plunket found the rolls too hot 
He drop’d them without more debating, 
And sat him down. Now proud his lot, 
Our popish premier’s 9 in waiting! 
Who was the ‘‘popish premier’?? The 
diary continues: ‘‘ Lord Norbury was pre- 


vailed on to accept of an earldom in rever- | 


sion to his second son, and resigned the 
Chief Justiceship, which was given to Lord 
Plunket immediately.” 

M. E. C. 


OHENLOHE.—The following passage 
occurs in my great-aunt’s diary, kept in 
Treland :— 
1826. The elections going on in Ireland 
seem conducted by Priests and Priestcraft— 
surely our religion has more of the 


unleavened Bread of Sincerity and Truth. All 
other superiority they may have over us, but 


Probably some | 


| we know—if we know our Bible, that Truth 
|is from God, and all deviation from it from 
| the father of Lies—yet will they pretend to 
| believe that a pardon for sin can be sold!! 
; or Hohenlohe work miracles! 
M. E. C. 
{The life of Alexander Leopold Franz 
Emmerich, prince of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg- 
| Schillingsfiirst (1794-1849) will be found in any 
work of reference. He was born at Kupfer- 
zell. After an education destined to that end 
he was ordained priest in 1815. While Canon 
otf Bamberg, in 1821, he was cured by the 
prayers of a peasant named Martin Michel of 
severe pain in the throat. This greatly stimu- 
lated his belief in the efficacy of prayer. His 
first ‘‘ miraculous’ cure was that of a 
princess of Schwarzenberg who had for some 
years been paralytic. This brought him mul- 
titudes seeking for cure. The Pope forbade 
public action of the sort, but Hohenlohe con- 
tinued to receive and cure people in private. 
He was the author of four volumes of sermons 
and some ascetical treatises. He died at Véslau 
near Vienna.] 
MIAS ALMSHOUSES.—In the P.O. 
London Directory Amias Place is men- 
tioned at 91, Old Street, Finsbury, and as 
the sole occupier of the place is given Amias 
Almshouses. I have found no reference to 
| this place in any of the well-known works 
by Harben or Elmes, and I should be glad 
| if any reader could give me information 
| regarding the establishment and history of 
| these Almshouses. They are apparently not 
| founded by a City Company. 
| Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
| TNVERNESS TOLL-BOOTH.—Is it known 
if there exists any list, or record, of 
those prisoners taken in the Rebellion of 
1745-6 who died in the Inverness Toll-booth ? 
| Is the place of burial mentioned? Were 
relations and friends allowed to remove the 
bodies of their people after the — ? 
. Ss. 
YARPETS AND RUSHES.—What did 
the Stuarts’ times have on the floor? I 
find references to hangings.-on the walls— 
| chintz, striped stuff, etc.—but no references 
| to carpets in household inventories. The 
‘Encycl. Brit.’ gives a picture of a carpet 
| belonging to Queen Elizabeth, and refers to 
| the manufacture of carpets in England, but 
I have found no reference in Pepys, Wood or 
| Evelyn. 
Rushes were strewn in  Elizabeth’s 
| presence chamber at Greenwich in 1598. 
| When did the custom of laying rushes on 


| the floor go out? Their use is not mentioned 

{in any Stuart books I have read. 

Nest SImMonps. 
Oxford. 
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ESIGN IN GLASS QUARRY XVI. OR 
XVII. CENT.—I am enclosing the 
drawing of a design in the centre of a cir- 
cular quarry of glass, which I take to be of 
sixteenth or seventeenth century date, and 
shall be greatly obliged if any reader can 
tell me what it represents. 





It is surrounded by what appear to be 
vine leaves. I think it probable that it is 
some trade implement, but cannot find any- 
one who recognises it. 

Epwin Hottts. 
Curator. 
The Architectural and Archeological 
Society for the County of Bucking- 
ham, The Museum, Church Street, 
Aylesbury. 


‘MHE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF 

UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY.’ — In 
what year was this work published. The 
publisher, William Mackenzie, of Glasgow, 
issued it without any date. I bought my 
copy of it about half a century ago, and 
I think it must have been a comparatively 
new work then. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


ADE LABELS.—What are Trade 

_ Labels? Are they shop cards? At the 
British Archeological Association on March 
11, 1893, Mr. C. Davis described a collec- 
tion of Trade Labels of the seventeenth cen- 
tury collected by my uncle Sir Charles Price, 
who died in 1866, and engraved by the Flem- 
ish engraver De Bry, or De Brie, who was 
born in 1528, and for several years practised 
in London. He was assisted in his art by his 
two sons John Theodore and Israel. He 
died in 1595. 

Lronarp C. Price. 


| collections 
| example? 


| following feature ? 
| castle are socketed for guns—round sockets 


VI. AND XVII. CENTURY GUNS: 
ST. MAWES CASTLE.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. and Q.’ recommend me to a 
good, and fairly accessible work on early 
artillery which describes, and also illustrates 
the guns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth’s 
reigns, and those of the Cromwellian period ? 
I need especially information and clear draw- 
ings of culverins and sakers, being far from 
‘any museum containing actual examples. 
Is there any illustrated catalogue of the 
in the Tower of London, for 





Also can anyone suggest the purpose of the 
All the merlons in this 


on the curtain walls of 1543 and larger, 
square ones on those of 1550. The width 


| of the merlon is considerably narrower in the 


later walls, and the vertical edge of the 
battlement on either side of it has a semi- 
circular groove, about four inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch deep, cut at the 
top, as if a rod of some kind was dropped 
into the slots and barred the opening at the 
top. It is evidently something to do with 
the gun beneath, but what purpose, exactly, 
did it serve? Was it for a notched bar for 
sighting purposes ? 
(Mrs.) Atice Drake. 
St. Mawes Castle. Custodian. 
DWARD MOXON AND JOHN FORS- 
TER.—Under ‘ Edward Moxon’ in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ John 
Forster is stated to have been ‘“‘ a constant 
friend and admirer ”’ ; can any reader direct 
me to material confirming such an assertion ? 
H. G. Merriam. 
"HE REFLECTOR.—Does any reader 
know of the existence of any copy of 
The Reflector, published by Moxon, under 
| the editorship of John Forster, for three 
‘numbers in (?) December, 1832? 
| H. G. Merriam. 
| FARCOURTS AT HASTINGS.—Anchetil 
| sire de Harcourt (of whom the contemp- 
| orary historian William of Jumiéges states 
bey Duke William was perfectly cognisant 
of his noble lineage and_near relationship) 
| had, according to de la Roque and le Noir 
(the authors of the monumental works on 
the Maison de Harcourt published at Paris 
| respectively in 1662 and 1907), seven sons, 
|namely; 1, Errand (or Angerrand); 2, 
| Robert ; 3, Jean; 4, Arnoul (or Arnold); 5, 
| Gervais; 6, Yves (or Ivo); and 7, Renaud 
(or Renard) ; of whom it is stated by various 
| authorities that the first five attended Duke 
William at the Conquest and were present 
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at the Battle of Hastings. : 

1. Errand.—The name of the eldest son 
is given by la Roque as being present, and 
he is followed by Burke in the different edi- 
tions of his ‘ Landed Gentry.’ It is strange, 
however, that Leopold Delisle does not in- 
clude his name in the ‘ Dives Roll.’ The 
Duchess of Cleveland in her ‘ Battle Abbey 
Roll Call’ not only mentions that he was 
present, but also gives the additional infor- 
mation that he was said to have been in 
command of the archers of the Val de Reul 
on that occasion. What was the original 
source from whence the Duchess obtained her 
information? John Fox, in his version of 
the ‘ Battle Abbey Roll’ includes a Sire de 
Harcourt among the archers of the Val de 
Reul (which was near Rouen) though he does 
not give his Christian name, but he probably 
refers to Errand who, according to Jean le 
Féron, returned to Normandy in 1078. 

2. Robert.—This is undoubtedly the Sire 
de Harcourt mentioned by Wace in his 
‘ Roman de Rou ’ as riding a very swift hors> 
and affording the Duke all the assistance 
that he could, as a despatch rider. Planché 
in ‘The Conqueror and his Companions’ 
assumed in error that this applied to his 
brother Errand. Robert is: included in the 
‘Dives Roll’ of Leopold Delisle as being 
without doubt present at Senlac, and is 
alluded to in this connection by Burke 
and others in their pedigrees of the English 
Harcourts. 

5. Jean.—According to Fox, in his 
‘ Battle Abbey Roll’ (given in Lower’s ‘ Eng- 
lish and Welsh Surnames ’)—‘“ but of the 
Ancient Chronicles of England touching the 
names of the Normans which seemed to 
remain alive after the battle and to be 
advanced in the seignories of the land,’’ one 
of these names is I. de Harcourt. Fox is 
the only authority of whom I am aware 


who has given a clue to the Christian name | 


of this Harcourt, who was present at Hast- 
ings, and the J undoubtedly refers to Jean. 


What is the date of the ‘ Ancient Chroni- | 


cles ’ mentioned above, and who is the author 
thereof ? 

4. Arnoul.—This son was in all prob- 
ability at Senlac, as he is stated to have 
assisted in suppressing the revolt in the 
North of England two years afterwards, in 
1068, although I have no definite proof that 
he was at Hastings. According to the Welsh 
Chronicles he was killed at the Battle of 
Cardiff or in some skirmish in South Wales 
in 1094 (also see Planché). 

5.-——-Gervais.—The name of this son has 


been given by various authors, but on in- 
sufficient evidence, though he was most likely 
at Senlac too, as Dom le Noir infers that 
there were several ‘‘ Seigneurs ”’ de Harcourt 
in Duke William’s Army, but states that 
their baptismal names were unknown. Cer- 
tain members of the Hare family in England 
and Ireland, represented by the Earl of 
Listowel and two Norfolk Baronets, have 
claimed descent from Gervais de Harcowt 
on account of the similarity of the coats-of- 
arms and the name Hare, assumed to have 
been an abbreviation of Harecourt (as it 
formerly used frequently to be spelt). But 
Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘ History of Nor- 
folk’ (p. 31), denies the claim. 

Any scrap of information, with references, 
respecting the presence at the Battle of 
Hastings of any of the sons of Anchetil 
Sir de Harcourt, will be very acceptable. 

Wit1t1amM Harcourt-Batu. 

UTHOR WANTED.—The following is a 
A very clever skit on what happens if a 
motor car exceeds the speed limit; I pub- 
lished it in my ‘Scientific Paradoxes and 
Problems,’ and said I believed it was by 
Stephen Leacock (because of its similarity to 





his ‘ Boarding-House Geometry’), but have 
since learnt from him that he is not the 
author. I hope some reader may be able to 
state who is the author, and where the orig- 
inal may be found. Here it is:— 
“If m be the driver of a motor-car, having 
a velocity v, then if a sufficiently high value 
be given to v it will ultimately reach pc. In 
most cases v will then be=o. For low values 
of v, pe may be neglected, but if v be large 
| it will generally be necessary to square pc, 
after which v will again assume a positive 
value. 

‘By a well known elementary theorem, 
‘pe + Isd = (pc)2, but the quadrature may 
|sometimes be effected by substituting 
| 23 (= x.x2.x2) for lsd. This is preferable if Isd 
is small with regard to m. If Isd be made 
| sufficiently large, pe will vanish. ; 
“Tf J.P. be substituted for pe (which may 
| happen if the difference between m and pce be 
| large) the solution of the problem is more 
| difticult, because no value of Isd can be found 


| to efiect the quadrature of J.P., for as is well 
| known (J.P.)2 is an impossible quantity. 
| “The quantity pe is often irrational and 
| may result in a totally arbitrary value being 
assigned to v, differing largely from its real 
value. In this case the equation can be solved 
only by the use of logs, but they must be: 
used with care. 

““Nore:—The value of v need not suffer 
diminution if a circle be described about pe, 
‘but if we cannot get round pce, then the 


| method of least squares should be _ used, 
| especially when Isd is a rapidly diminishing 
quantity.” 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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Replies. 





CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


(cl. 100, 155, 210, 283, 318, 353, 392, 407, 
444; cli. 12, 14, 83). 


I must again join issue with Mr. An- 
DREW. Just as we have no evidence that 
the head in the possession of Mr. Wilkinson 
is that of Cromwell, so also we have no evi- 


dence that this head was embalmed. It is | 
in a dried up and mummied condition, but | 


that does not necessarily imply embalming. 
And I must admit that, if proof could be 
ofiered that this head had ever been em- 
balmed, it would be very strong evidence in 
favour of Mr. ANDREW’s contention. The 
point about the ‘‘ wart’’ appears to be of 
no importance. I have not seen the head, 
socan say nothing about it, except that the 
mark of a wart, if it really is there, would 
be easy to imitate. It is clear, from Cooke’s 
instructions, that chemical analysis of the 
head would yield no evidence about these two 
points. An examination with a magnifying 
glass, however, might clear up the point 
about the wart and the minor points raised 
by Dr. Cock. 

1 am sorry Dr. Cock does not seem to 
agree with me about the disfigurement 
cause by the removal of the whole clavicu- 


' opened, ‘‘ with a chisel and a saw.” 


| siderable foetor’’ exhaled from the head, 
_which was, nevertheless, perfectly preserved, 
| as the drawings in Arche@ologia, vol. xxxiv. 
| bear witness. 

It is to be presumed that the pre-Reforma- 
tion dislike to cutting the bodies of dead 
| relatives still held good in the seventeenth 
|century. Warren’s advertisement in the 
| London Gazette bears witness on this point, 
and so, too, do Cooke’s instructions. In the 
case of James I., original letters in the Har- 
| leian MSS. 390, one of which is somewhat 
incorrectly transcribed in Birch’s ‘ Court 
and Times of Charles I.,’ on p. 3, prove that 
the vertex only of the king’s head was 
I have 
been unable to find any evidence about the 
head of Charles I. The third and last 
period of embalming does not concern us, 
and this is why I have paid no attention 
to Pierre Dionis’s ‘Cours d’opérations de 
chirurgerie,’ the first edition of which work 
appeared in 1707. 

Ireton’s body certainly was embalmed, for 
Sainthill writes of its being cere-clotned, 


| and a month or two elapsed before Ireton’s 


funeral at Westminster. Sainthill says that 


| Cromwell’s head had ‘‘eight cuts’’ by the 


lum, and on this important point I have | 


some more evidence to offer. 


Christian embalming can be divided into | 


three periods, (1) The pre-Reformation 
period; (2) the seventeenth century period ; 
and (3) the modern, or scientific, period, 
from the eighteenth century to our own times. 

Before the Reformation, or, at least, from 


-is capable of this construction. 


the thirteenth century to the seventeenth, | 
| not the atmosphere of the particular burial 


cere-clothing, with, probably, the addition of 
certain odoriferous compounds, alone was 
adopted. The dislike of relations to any 
eutting or tampering with the bodies of their 
dead enabled Pope Boniface VIII., who died 
in 1303, to forbid practices of the kind. 
This Pope’s Bulla de corporibus defunctorum 
non eviscerandis vel membris separandis is 
amongst the MSS. of the Dean and Chapter 
of. Canterbury, and is described in the 
Eighth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Appendix, Part I., on p 348. 
Ihave already mentioned the case of Bishop 
Lyndwood, who died in 1446, and whose vis- 
cera were not removed. Four centuries 
later, when the bishop’s body was freed from 
its ‘cere-clothing, it was noticed that ‘‘ con- 





executioner at Tyburn, I[veton’s ‘“‘ four’”’ 
‘‘ being cerecloths.’’ The illustrations of the 
head in Mr. Wilkinson’s possession exhibit 
the marks of two cuts only. 

Pepys does not say that the heads were 
exhibited ‘‘inside’’ Westminster Hall, 
though the passage in his Diary (possibly 
owing to elisions in the short-hand original) 
Had such 
an exhibition taken place, it is not possible 
that Mereurius Publicus and the Kingdom’s 
Intelligencer (to say nothing of other tracts) 
could have failed to mention it. 

As regards the question of decay; should 


vault be taken into consideration? The in- 
stances of the preservation of dead bodies, 
without embalming, in Italy are fairly well 
known. There is a description of the bodies 
on the staircase of the Sanctuary of St. 
Michael, not far from Turin, in Samuel 
Butler’s (the author of ‘ Erewhon’s’) de- 
lightful book about the Alps and Sanctuaries 
of North Italy. 

I do not know of any instance of the 
kind in England, but there is one in a 
similar climate, almost at our doors. The 
crypt under the South transept of the Dom 
at Bremen, possesses the property of preserv- 
ing dead bodies from decay, and the sacris- 
tan ‘still exhibits a number of these, includ- 
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a Swedish nobleman, detained there by his 
creditors for debt. 
J. G. Muppiman. 


IR JOHN COLSHILL: THE AGIN- 
COURT ROLL (cli. 62).—Mr. Pri- 
DEAUX’S enquiry 
authority for Lake’s statement that Sir 
John Colshill was slain at Agincourt 
in 1415, might be extended to whether he 
was there at all, or even yet a knight at that 
date. The lost Muster Roll of Agincourt 
is believed to be preserved to us by three 
transcripts of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, in the Ashmolean collec- 
tion, the Heralds’ College, and the Harleian 
Manuscripts; but a fourth and seemingly 
unknown manuscript copy of it of the same 
period is before me, and although they all 
vary slightly in the lists of names and their 
spellings, in none can I find any mention 
of Sir John Colshill. It is true that in 
Rymer’s so-called ‘‘ Retinue of king Henry 
the Fifth in his first voyage, 3 Henry V.,” 
printed by Sir Harris Nicholas in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Battle of Agincourt, 1833,’ the 
mere entry ‘‘John Colshull Esq.’ does 
occur on p. 378; but as Dr. J. H. Wylie 
explains in his ‘ Notes on the Agincourt 
Roll,’ Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society III., v. 105, this was an arbitary 
title given by Rymer to a series of extracts 


made for him from the indentures of service | 


of the period, catalogued as ‘‘ Exchequer 
Accounts—Army.’’ In effect they were agree- 
ments of compromise, to extend the old 
feudal service under the common law of 


forty days, to meet the new conditions of | 


‘long expeditions over seas, by a lighter 
retinue, and although most of them were 
dated April 29, 1415, some did not refer to 
this campaign at all. At the best, an agree- 
ment to send or render aid at a future date 
was a very different thing from personal 
presence when the expedition mustered at 
Michelmersh, Wallopesforthe (now Bossing- 
ton), Swanwick Heath, and the Bar Gate, 
July 6 to 16, to sail from Southampton on 
Aug. 12, 1415. 

Sir John Colshill’s death occurred on July 
12, 1418, at the early age of 23, and he may 
have fallan during the siege of Cherbourg 
which included that date. This was in 


Henry V.’s second expedition of 1417, and 
Colshill would then be a knight, so if his 
name occurs in the Roll of Musters for this 
expedition, Lake’s errors would be explained 
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ing, as far as I can remember, the body of | by the fact that it was formerly mistaken 


| for, and called, ‘‘The Agincourt Roll.” 


The fourth copy of the Agincourt Roll to 
which I have referred, is amongst a collec- 
| tion of manuscripts commenced in the six- 
| teenth century and continued by Brooke, Le 
| Neve, Thynne, and Sir Edward Walker, who 
bound them in 1664, in an attempt to pre- 
serve the records of all our early landowners, 
or in Walker’s own words :— 


The Names of the maior part of the 
Nobility, Bannerets, Esquires and Gent: of 
England. Extracted out of Records, Rolls of 
Armes, Manuscripts, etc., beginning the first 
'of King Stephen and ending the 36 of King 
Hen: 8: 1544. Collected for the most part by 
Sir William Le Neve, Knight, Clarentius King 
of Armes. The rest by Sir Edward Walker, 
Knight, Garter principall King of Armes, 
methodised by him Anno 1664. 

The manuscripts, therefore, contain thou- 
sands of names, and are beyond the limits 
of an index but, where possible, they are 
‘“‘ methodised’’ chronologically under coun- 
ties. Glancing through the earlier sections 
with Mr. Pripeavux’s two further enquiries 
in mind, I have not noticed the name Cols- 
hill under Cornwall, but it suggested Coles- 
| hill, Warwickshire, as its most likely place 

of origin, and under that county I find 

‘* Qsbertus de Coleshull’’ in the rolls of 
| Richard I., and ‘‘ Johannes de Clynton de 
| Coleshull”’? in 1324. The Coleshills may 
| therefore have been a cadet branch of the 
De Clinton family. Given date and county, 
| it would be an easier matter to find this, or 
any other name, in the series. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


The place-name Coleshill, perhaps meaning 
| charcoal-burners’ hill, is found in several 
_counties. With regard to the personal name, 
| the references to Colshills in one county 
| alone, Devon, including a Colshill who was 
| mayor of Exeter in 1493-4, are too numerous 
| to be mentioned here. Of those occurring in 
| Devon before the date of the battle of Agin- 
'court, there is one to a John de Coleshull, 
who was age of North Bovey in 1297— 
see Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 276 (also in Cal. 
Chancery Rolls Various, p. 49); another to 
John Colshulle and Emma his wife, who were 
involved in a case concerning weirs in the 
River Taw in 1394—see Cal. Close Rolls, p. 
275; and a third to Richard de C. in 1299 
~-see Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 415. Reference 
may also be made to Cal. Pat. Rolls 1397 
p. 298: The name Colhill is found. 
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UERIES FROM EVELYN’S DIARY: 

CARDINAL WOLSEY’S TOMB (cl. 
388; cli. 51).—The story regarding the 
alleged discovery of Cardinal Wolsey’s tomb 
at Leicester Abbey, quoted from Oulton’s 
‘Traveller’s Guide’ (1805) appears to have 
been the subject of chronic copying all 
round. Oulton lifted it practically whole- 
sale from John Throsby’s ‘ Leicestershire 
Views,’ i. 81-82 (1790) ; and Throsby quotes 
it as the account given by the Rev. N. 
Cart, an antiquary-cleric of Leicester in 
the early eighteenth century. Cart heard 
the tale from one John Hasloe, who was told 
it by his grandfather, who was Arthur Bare- 
foot, the gardener, and who found the 
coffins. Hasloe told Cart he ‘‘ forgot by what 
means Barefoot said he knew the coffin to 
be Wolsey’s.”’ 

A moment’s reflection and a little historical 
knowledge will show how ridiculous the whole 
tale is. In the first place, in no monastic 
burial, let alone a Cardinal’s, would the 
coffin be placed upside down over the body ; 
and in the second, Wolsey is known from 


terred in a plain wooden coffin—not a stone | 


one, such as was found by the gardener—and 
to have been laid to rest in the Lady Chapel 
of the Church with all due ceremony, the 
mitre, ring, pall, and crucifix being placed 
in the coffin, after the ‘‘ Mayor and his 
Brethren ’’ of Leicester had paid a ceremon- 
ial visit at the lying-in-state of the corpse. 

The drawings of Leicester Abbey to which 





is among the graffiti at Pompeii, inscribed 
on a pillar on the north side of the Vico dei 
soprastanti. It was copied by Zangemeister 
and published in 1865 in the Bullettino dell’ 
Instituto di corrispondenza archeologica. 
It appears, as no. 1649, in vol. iv. of the 


| ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ with a 
| facsimile on Table xiv. 


See also p. 463 in 
part ii. of the Supplement to the same vol- 
ume. It is no. 944 among Buecheler’s. 
‘Carmina Latina Epigraphica,’ and 592 in 
Ernst Diehl’s ‘ Pompeianische Wandinschrif- 
ten.’ Mall quotes it in his book on Pompeii, 
p. 494 in F. W. Kelsey’s English version 
‘ Pompeii, its Life and Art’ (2nd ed., 1902), 
where the following translation is offered :— 
Whoever has a mind 
To hinder lovers’ way, 
Let him go zephyrs bind 
Or running waters stay.* 

For obiurgat, which destroys the metre 
and does not yield a very satisfactory mean- 
ing, Buecheler suggested custodit or diducit. 
It seems likely that the couplet in its cor- 


| rect form belongs to some lost poem. Pos- 
the biographical evidence to have been in- | Sibly the lover who scratched the lines on 





Mr. Rozert Prierpoint refers, as well as | 


the multitudinous others in existence, are 


all of ruins not monastic, but of the ‘‘ Caven- | 


dish Mansion ”’ erected on the site (and 


{ 
| 


| 


pessibly incorporating part of the monastic | 


gatehouse), c. 1590. The estate thus came 
again into the hands of the Cavendishes after 
being for a time in the occupation of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, since after the dissolu- 
tion it had been granted to William Caven- 
dish, brother of Wolsey’s biographer. The 
mansion got burnt down at the time of the 
Civil War—legend hath it, by drunken 
Cavaliers therein quartered, though, of 
course, the historian can no more take cog- 
nizance of such a tale than he can of the 
one about that undignified stone coffin 
lying upside down on the noble Cardinal’s 


jowl. 
M. Pav Dare. 
[NSCRIPTION ON BRASS BOWL (cli. 
80).—-The distich 


Alliget hic auras si quis obiurgat amantes 
Et vetet assiduas currere fontis aquas 


the pillar may, in writing obiurgat “‘ have 
made a slight change to meet a specific case ”’ 
(Kelsey, p. 494). Those .who are old 
enough to have read ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe’ may recollect how the hero’s playful 
substitution of ovium for piscium in Horace, 
Odes I. ii. 9, provoked his cousin Philip’s 
contempt for the false quantity. 

So much for the origin and meaning of 
the inscription. As for the bowl itself, can 
it be a modern antique of Italian origin ? 

EpwarpD BENSLy. 


LASTONBURY : ALLUSION IN 
‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS ’ (cli. 10). 


| —I would suggest that when Mr. Wopsle 


| 





“‘died in the greatest agonies at Glaston- 
bury’ he was reciting the last scene of 
‘King John.’ Shakespeare, it is true, makes 
the king die in the orchard at Swinstead 
(Swineshead) Abbey; but may not Dickens 
by a slip have written the name of the far 
more famous abbey of Glastonbury? And 
for ‘‘ the greatest agonies”’ we have only to 
remember : — 

There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and against this fire 

Do I shrink up. 


and 





* “ Vetat ” in Kelsey’s Latin is a misprint 
for vetet. 
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Within me is a hell; and there the poison MBLING (cli. 27, 65, 84).—In Fenimore 
Is as a fiend confined to tyrannize | Cooper’s ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ a breed 
On unreprievable condemned blood. | of ambling horses is described satin oa 
Against this suggestion may be set the « Narragansets” from Narraganset Bay 
fact that Dickens in ‘ A Child’s History of | Rhode Island, whence they came These 
England,’ before making John die, as he | yore gmall but hardy and of an wae week 
really did, at Newark, mentions his visit to | hence, and for their sure hedinas Cen d Lace 
‘‘ Swinestead Abbey.” But the ‘ Child’s | in demand as mounts for women on the 
History ’ was — oo a “os. 'rough ways of the newly cleared . Settlements 
and ‘Great Expectations gun im the in North America (see chapters ii. and xii). 
autumn of 1860, so it seems possible that by Ther sms ‘ts have snibiel bv uckam: be 
the later date abbey q gaye este a others were trained to the gait, as it was 
may have been associated with Glastonbury. | found so useful. It was clearly slower than 
He had occasion, too, to mention Glastonbury | trotting, as a “fast amble” keeps up with 
several times in chapter iv. of the ‘ History." 4 Indian guide moving (on foot) at a pace 
As to the assumption that Dickens had in | «}etween a trot and a walk’: but from its 
° ™ . . = 7 a c > N 
mind a play or poem dealing with the fat? | ..iness and  sureness probably enabled 
of the last Abbot of Glastonbury, until such | | nen (at least) to cover quite as much 
play or poem is produced I shall think it | ground in a day as they could have if ordin- 
highly improbable that Wopsle’s recitation | arily mounted. The nature of the pace is 
had such a subject. Are besa to fancy a play made quite clear in these remarks (Chap. 
an = the abbot was hanged coram | .i;) of Hawk-eye, the white scout, to whom 
populo ? ees Reet 
Epwarp BENsLty. ge we Se: Mohican] hens ‘ 
a = 2 - Incas [the young Mohican] was bold enoug 
MOGiILA APUD SAXONES”’: CROME to say that the beasts ridden by the gentle 
(cli. 81).—Merely by way of conjec- ones planted the legs of one side on the 
ture I offer the following considerations, ground at the same time, which is contrary 
derived from Meyer’s ‘ Konversationslexi- to the movements of all trotting four-footed 


kon.”” There is a Polish look about the y oe owe = my 1g schon queens the bear, 
Seat fi arom 4 f nd yet here are horses that always journey 
word Mogila”: (1) not far from Brom in this manner, as my own eyes have seen, 


berg, heed the pee “ ra — agg at as their trail has shown for twenty long 
way between Posen and Thorn, S a miles. 

place called Mogilno 3, (2) = is a town | The beasts played no unimportant part in 
Nobile: gallo n Polish Mogi, im Polo. the atory as thet peculiar stepping enable 
Dniester; (3) on the Dnieper lies another roid _ «ge o~ — oe —— 
Mohilev, chief town of a government of the none Mei ee ee ee ee 
same name (also spelt Moghilev). From I pi il oor d 

1607 to 1165" the ‘crowns of Soxony an | FL, CREP, i creereee is leo made to 
> _— ; 3 . 7 J ry é Ss . 
Poland were united. Might it have been | Was this a canter (? abbreviated from Can- 


a pont gpiry May Anse | many Gallop), and how did the expression 
| arise ? 


Saxones’’? Mogilno is quite a small place, x 

but there was a Benedictine monastery there | saya 
until 1833. Might there have been a “ pro- PDLUTARCH ON PROTECTIVE COLOUR- 
fessor of botany ’’ among the Benedictines? ING (cl. 368).—Pliny the Elder, in his 
The name Crome looks English. With an ‘ Natural History,’ trans. Bostock and Riley, 
extra letter -r it still looks English, but in Bohn’s ‘Classical Library,’ bk. IX., ch. 
there is a native Polish historian named | xlvi. says:—‘‘ It [the Polypus] also changes 





Martin Cromer (1512-89). its colour according to the aspect of the place 
a _ L. BR. M. Srracnan. where it is, and more especially when it is 
Birmingham University. alarmed.”? And at bk. VIII. ch. li.: ‘‘ The 


A mogila or mohila is the funeral cairn | nature of its [the Chameleon’s] colours, too, 
of a Slav chief, and the name probably is very remarkable for it is continually 
commemorates some Elbe Slav of Saxony. changing; its eyes, its tail, and its whole 
Such mounds besides numerous place-names | body always assuming the colour of what- 
indicate the wide extent of former Slav | ever object is nearest, with the exception 
territory in Germany. of white and red.”” Also he speaks at the 

Francis P. Marcnant. 35th chapter of the same book: ‘ With 
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reference to serpents, it is generally known, 
that they assume the colour of the soil in 
which they conceal themselves.’’ This same 
notion anciently occurred to the Chinese as 
is manifested in the dictum of Twan Ching- 
shih (ob. a.D. 683): ‘‘ Speaking. generally, 
the birds and quadrupeds invariably conceal 
their own shapes and shadows by assimilat- 
ing them to their near objects, thus the 
colours of snakes follow those of the ground 
they occupy; the hare that lives among 


Imperata arundinacea [a grass with reddish | 
leaves] is infallibly rufous; and the colours | 


of hawks agree with those of the trees they 
settle on’’ (’ Yai-yang-tsah-tsu,’ tom. xx.). 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


ITRODE’S REGIMENT (10 S. vi. 112).— 


At the above reference is the following | 


statement :— ; 
‘““William Strode was appointed Colonel 


of the 62nd, or Royal American, Regiment, | 


on 21 April, 1758.” 

This is a mistake. The original 62nd, or 
Royal American, Regiment, of which Lord 
Loudoun was Colonel Commandant in 1756, 
became the 60th in 1757, taking its ‘‘ Royal 
American ”’ title with it, but the 62nd of 
which Colonel Strode was Colonel, was 
originally numbered 64, and had no connec- 
tion at all with the ‘‘ Royal Americans.”’ 

J. H. Lesrre. 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


MILK CHOCOLATE (cl. 11, 393; cli. 86). 
1 —This correspondence originated in Mr. 
HepcerR WaALLAcE’s reference to an allusion 
to makers of Sir Hans Sloane’s milk choco- 
late instanced in my book on ‘London Trades- 
men’s Cards of the XVIII Century.’ He ex- 
pressed his impression, not an uncommon 
one, that milk chocolate ‘‘ was a nineteenth 
century product originating in Switzerland.” 
This suspected anachronism has been laid low 
by the various references which Mr. J. 
ArpacH has given to the Sloane MSS. of 
recipes for woking chocolate in various ways. 
That these were brought into every-day use 
is shown by the trade-card, to be seen in 
the Welcome Medical Museum in Wigmore 
Street, of William White, No. 8, Greek 
Street, Soho, which proclaims that Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Milk Chocolate was “greatly 
recommended by several eminent physicians, 
especially those of Sir Hans Sloane’s ac- 
quaintance, for its lightness on the stomach 
and its great use in all consumptive cases.”’ 
William White and his sons are found at 
this address, trading as chocolate-makers in 
the London Directories of 1793 and 1827. 
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What appears to be rather an earlier card 
than William White’s is that of Edward 
Eagleton, at’ the Grasshopper, No. 9, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, which advertises 
“Sir Han’s Sloane’s Milk, [sic] Churchman’s 
Patent.’’ Whether one should infer from 
this that Churchman had refined the earlier 
product to the point of eliminating the 
chocolate altogether, or whether the printer 
did so, is not known. 

AmBROSE HEAL. 

‘Beaconsfield. 


HE STUART ROSE (cli. 81).—The white 
rose, the hereditary cognizance of the 
royal Dukes of York, was undoubtedly 
adopted as an emblem by the adherents of 
Charles Edward Stuart, whose grand-father 
(James-II.) had for many years borne the 
title of Duke of York. It is unnecessary 


| to take the somewhat fanciful view that the 





rose was chosen by the Jacobites, because 
they had to prosecute their aims sub rosé, 
or in secret. There is, or was until recently, 
a ‘‘ White Rose Society ’’ in England, which 
favoured the restoration of the elder line 
of Stuart to the sovereignty of these realms. 
D. O. Hunter Bratr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


HACKERAY AND GREAT CORAM 
STREET (cli: 81).—Thackeray settled 
at 13, Great Coram, not long after 
his marriage—Eyre Crowe says in 1837, but 
his eldest daughter Anne (Mrs. Ritchie) was 
certainly born in Albion Street, Hyde Park, 
in 1838. He stayed there until his home 
was broken up in 1840. Eyre Crowe’s 
‘Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes’ gives 
views of the exterior and interior of the 
Great Coram Street house. 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


“MAPS ”=SALUTE (cli. 82).—It is best 
to transcribe from the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
article tap, sb.2, second paragraph :— 


Pl. Taps (U.S. Milit.): a signal sounded on 
the drum or trumpet, fifteen minutes after 
the tattoo, at which all lights in the soldiers’ 
quarters are to be extinquished. Sounded 
also, like last post (Post sb.8) over the grave 
of a soldier. 

1862. Index (U.S.) 25 Sept., I well remem- 
ber how ‘ at taps’ we were wont to huddle 
together in our narrow quarters, each man’s 
knapsack serving for his pillow. 1869. T. W. 
Hiaeinson, Army Life (1870) 34, The mystic 
curfew which we call ‘ taps.’ 1891. Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune, 10 Jan., 8/5, The customary 
volleys were fired over the grave and Bugler 
Fitzgerald sounded ‘taps,’ the soldier’s last 
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sad farewell. 1904. J. A. Rus, Roosevelt, viii. 
199, Taps had been sounded long since. 
L. R. M. STRacwan. 

Birmingham University. 

What kind of salute is referred to in this 
question? Is it a salute by the hand, of 
presenting arms, dipping flags, or of firing 
guns? In what issue of The Times was it 
mentioned ? 

In Farrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Military 
Terms,’ published in New York City in May 
1918, the following definition of ‘‘ Taps’ is 
given :— 

A, sound of drum or bugle which takes place 
about a quarter of an hour after call to quar- 
ters, and is an indication that all lights in the 
soldiers’ quarters will be extinguished and the 
men retire to bed. Called last post in the 
British Army. 

J. H. L. 


IFTS OF DRESSES 
(cli. 80).—When King Charles II. 
happened to visit Hedgerley Church (in 
Bucks) he observed that the Communion 
table was bare. He took off a rich velvet 
cloak which he had on, and laid it over the 
altar table. It was afterwards ‘‘ re-made ”’ 
(and sewn into an oblong form) and used 

for the purpose. si 

. B. 


““QCOTSGROVE” (cli. 63).—I suggest 
that this name is short for Escotsgrove, 
i.e., the Grove connected with an East Cot 
(East Cot’s Grove). The disappearance of 
the first syllable is paralleled by Barmouth 
for Aber-mouth (River mouth). 
(Rev.) C. J. Overt. 


Exeter, 
HEATHCOTE, V.C. (cli. 81).—A. S. 
Heathcote was a Lieutenant of the 


60th Rifles (now the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps) when he gained one of the 182 Vic- 
toria Crosses awarded during the Indian 
Mutiny. He was decorated ‘“‘ under Rule 
13 of the warrant for dauntless pluck 
throughout the siege; particularly during 
the six days when so much terrible fighting 
occurred in the streets of Delhi, Sept. 14-19, 
1857.’’ Rule 13 applies to the case of a body 
of men performing a gallant act, in which 
election is made of one officer, one non- com- 
missioned officer and two privates. This is 
a very fair regulation as the chosen recip- 
ients are selected by their comrades holding 
the same rank. 
J. Patrne. 


Lieut. Alfred Spencer Heathcote, 60th 


Rifle Corps, was awarded the V.C. for highly 
gallant and daring conduct at Delhi through- 


TO CHURCHES | 


| out the siege (ut supra) (Gazette, 20 Janu- 
ary, 1860). 

Lieut. Heathcote served throughout the 
1857-58 campaign in India, and the cam- 
paign of 1860 in China. He sold out of the 
service in 1863. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES I. 
(cl. 394; cli. 105).—In the course of a 
letter to the Times Literary Supplement of 
Sept. 3, 1925, Mr. J. G. MupprMan wrote: 
Anyone who reads the trials of the regicides 
Axtell and Hulett, in 1660, will probably agree 
in saying that a Walker really did behead the 
King; but unfortunately the man’s Christian 
| name is not stated in the trials. 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 


EGISTERS: ST. BENET FINK; ST. 
MICHAEL, BASSISHAW (cli. 81).— 
| St. Benet Fink, with St. Peter le Poor, 
| united with St. Michael, Cornhill. Its regis- 

ter dates from 1538. 
| §t. Michael, Bassishaw, united with St. 
| Lawrence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalen. 
This register also dates from 1538. 

The original books are in all probability 
deposited at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and St. 
Lawrence Jewry respectively. ‘ 

. B 


W ) ee JOHNSON AND DR. DODD’ (cli. 46, 88). 
—Doubtless it is Sir Chartres Biron’s article 
| I have in mind. The Times Literary Supple- 
| ment (7 Dec., 1922,) article I know well. What 
is, perhaps, not generally known, is_ that 
several autograph letters of Dodd’s still sur- 
vive in this country; also an autograph letter 
from a Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, a 
native of Lichfield, reporting a conversation 
between Johnson and Anna Seward, also of 
Lichfield, wherein the sage shows that he was 
not actuated by any desire to save Dodd from 
Jack Ketch. But the letter (in the B. M. MS.) 
takes some finding. My thanks are due to 
Mr. L. F. Powew for his kindly help. 
Eric R. WaAtson. 


UTHOR WANTED: ‘ THEATRICAL POR- 
TRAITS EPIGRAMMATICALLY DE- 
LINEATED.’ (cli. 82).—The full title of this 
book is ‘ Theatrical portraits, epigrammatic- 
ally delineated; wherein the merit and demerit 
of most of our stage heroes and heroines are 
'excellently painted by some of the best 
| masters. Inscribed to the performers of both 
| Theatres.’ 1774. The dedication of the book 
is signed “ A. Macaroni,” and there is no 
| indication of the author. Halkett and Laing’s 
|‘ Dictionary of Anonymous and _ Pseudony- 
'mous Literature’ ascribes the book to “— 
Taylor,’ on the authority of a note in 
|*N. & Q at 2S. xii. 478. A copy of the book 
is in the British Museum, it being entered in 
the printed catalogue under the heading 
“© Macaroni.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Libs | 





A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry | 
George Liddell and Robert Scott. A New | 
Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout 
by Henry Stuart Jones, D.Litt., with the 
assistance of Roderick McKenzie, M.A., and 
with the co-operation of many scholars. 
Part IL: dmoBadd\w —Siadéyo (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press. To be published in ten parts, 
10s. 6d. each Subscription for the complete 
work, £4 4s.) 

E welcome a fresh instalment of this in- 
valuable work, the first section of which 
was noticed a year ago (cxlix, 125). Let it be 
said again that it shews a great and many- 

sided advance on the last edition. Yet there , 

are probably libraries which are eager to | 

acquire the newest thing on broad-casting and 
grudge the price of Professor Stuart Jones’s 
work on the plea that they have already ‘“‘ got 

a Liddell and Scott.” 

It is in no ungrateful or captious spirit that 
we comment on a few points. 

Under BoXitwosa reference is given to Aristo- 
phanes, ‘ Ranae,’ 295, and then follows this: 
“oxédos Cratin. inc. 17 Mein.” But No. 17 of 
the fragments from unidentified plays of Cra- 
tinus as printed on p. 181 of vol. II, part i 
(1839) of Meineke’s * Fragmenta Comicorum 
Graecorum ’” and on p. 59 of his editio minor 
(1847), does not contain the words SodActiwov 
oxéAos, though in his critical note Meineke 
quotes the passage of Athenaeus (xiii. 566 e), 
in which the words d\Aa BoAitwov éxov Oarepov 
oxédos, presumably a recollection of the pas- 
sage in the ‘ Ranae,’ follow a phrase quoted 
from Cratinus. It was F. H. Bothe who, in 
his edition of the ‘ Ranae’ (1828) treated this 
Aristophanic allusion as part of the quotation 
from Cratinus. 

We are tempted to stay by some of the 
words for which Hesychius’s Lexicon is the 
authority. The curious daey® giossed by oida, 
ériorayar is given without comment. But the 
conjecture of M. Schmidt is attractive, that 
we should read ¢ydda- eyo oda, €riorapa, 
which would be an exact parallel to Hesy- 
chius’s €y@par: éyo oida, vousgw. Again, for bev- 
Spirns, glossed by xpoxoderos, Schmidt has a 
plausible explanation. But a lexicographer 
with a sense of proportion is not called 
on to weigh all the blunders in Hesy- 
chius, whic are ‘‘ perhaps’ better for 
a separate disquisition.” We also note) 
that Wyttenbach’s emendation of @mparov for 
dmpaxtov in chapter 17 of Plutarch’s ‘ Galba’ 
has not been accepted. 

The English equivalents in a dictionary are 
always interesting. Much care has been be- 
stowed on the exact rendering of Greek tech- 
nical terms. Indeed, at times a student is 
obliged to refer to the ‘O.E.D.’ for the expla- 
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|The next poem in the list 
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nation of the English, e.g., of ‘‘ mordanting,” 
. . . > Ly oer 
given as the meaning of apatwous, ** 'l'ransport- 


| worker ” is up-to-date for 8acrayapuos. We have 


doubts, however, about “‘ grain-elevator ” (the 

Greek word is gone for the moment). Has this 

not come in American usage to denote a build- 

ing rather than the machine? In any case, 

Mr, H. W. Fowler would have us prefer the 

simpler ‘‘ grain-hoist.” Under Popeaé it is 

pleasant to find that the 8th edition’s “‘ mock- 
heroic expression of wonder ” has now given 
place to Dominie Sampson’s “ prodigious!” 

Boorevxitns oivos is described as “‘ wine made 

from pressed grapes.” Some twenty-five years 

ago the word “ pinky ” became common in the 

Adelaide police-court and newspapers as the 

name of a cheap Australian wine produced 

It was 

denounced by magistrates and medical experts 

on the ground that those who drank it went 
mad and beat their wives. 

In a book where each line offers several easy 
opportunities for a misprint, the accuracy is 
amazing, but this is merely what we expect 
from the Oxford Press. Somehow d€cpepa has 
shed its accent, and whereas space is saved by 
dropping “‘ to” (except before “‘ be ”’) in giving 
the meaning of a verb, in a few instances the 
“to” of the earlier editions has not been 
struck out; there are two such lapses on p. 
400, column a. 

The necessary smallness of the type and the 
compression of the references may make it 
difficult for the student to annotate this new 
edition on the margin, but the separate parts 
can be temporarily bound and interleaved or 
kept in spring-back cases. A further agreeable 
task would be the preparation of a small 
Companion to Liddell and Scott, which should 
deal with the curiosities and humours of the 
Greek vocabulary. Think of the fun ina 
language which can provide such words as 
appoo.PopuBaéfor “a puffing, bustling fellow,” 
and yeovio3op8vé “one that buzzes in a cor- 
ner” as a nickname of grammarians! 

Venus and Anchises (Britiain’s Ida) and 
Other Poems. By Phineas Fletcher. Edited 
by Ethel Seaton. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net). 

Miss SEATON lighted on these seven poems 

i in a manuscript in the Library of Sion 

College, and this edition is published for the 

Royal Society of Literature under the terms of 

the Dr. Richards Trust. The principal poem, 

with the title ‘Venus and Anchises,’ is that 
which was first published in 1628, among the 
works of Spenser, as ‘ Brittain’s Ida.’ Here 
we find it provided with two introductory 
stanzas, in which the poet appears under the 
name Thirsil!: and Thirsil is Phineas Flet- 
cher’s pseudonym in a majority of his poems. 

This, with reference therein to the Cam and 

with much good argument drawn from style 

conclusively establishes Fletcher’s authorship. 
is an Epithal- 
amium hitherto unknown, which shows Flet- 
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cher, as a poet, almost at his best; 
attempts, and with success, an elaborate struc- 
ture of regular and irregular stanzas and of 
exacting rhyme. The treatment of his theme 
is frankly pagan, and the poem thereby 
labours under some disadvantage of artificial- 
ity, the paganism being, after all, but simu- 
lated; nevertheless, it has great charm. Third 
comes a version of the poem ‘to Mr. Jo. 
Tomkins,’ and the remaining four are eclogues 
IV, VI, II & V of the ‘ Piscatorie Eclogs.’ 
The editor is of opinion that this is their 
chronological order. 

Whence the MS. came to Sion College has 
not been discovered. The only link between 
Phineas Fletcher and the College was John 
Arrowsmith the Puritan divine, who is not 
likely to have treasured up and still less to 
have handed on, this sort of amatory effusions. 
Miss Seaton suggests that it was brought as 
an unconsidered oddment in some gift of books 


to the College by a bookseller or publisher. | 


The writing would seem not to be Fletcher’s— 
a conclusion to be drawn partly from its 
being in *“ secretary ” hand, but principally 
from the bad mistakes, which seem to argue 
a careless or ignorant copier, copying from an 
Italian hand with the English e. Of its 
importance Miss Seaton writes with notable 
moderation; finds of inferior value to this 
have been louder trumpeted. It adds to the 
works of Fletcher, and to the body of seven- 
teenth century poetry, one carefully wrought 
poem which, though not great. is beautiful and 
ingenious; and it confirms—against seeming 


fact to the contrary—the attribution of ‘ Brit- | 


tain’s Ida * to Fletcher, thereby, as Miss Seaton 
points out, justifying the methods of criticism 
hy style. All this is worth having, 

We do not remember to have seen noticed 
anywhere the curious lapses in sense to which 
in yielding himself too much to his ear, 
Fletcher falls, especially in antithesis. Thus 
in ‘ Venus and Anchises.’ he says that 
... scattered rays did make a doubtful sight 

Like to the first of day or last of night, 
where he clearly means morning or evening 
twilight: and in the ‘ Epithalamium ’ he has 

Out of two one soul compounding, 

And two souls in one confounding, 
where he seems to be trying for an antithesis 
and unable to get it. 


Le Théme et le Sentiment de_la Nature dans | 
Emile Pons. | 


la Poésie Analo-Saxonne. 


By 
‘Humphrey Milford. 4s. 


net.) 


HIS is one of the publications of the Uni- | 
Its subject is Eng- | 


versity of Strashurg. 
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and St. John Chrysostom. Dr. Pons lays stress 
|on the influence of Christianity, and of the 
| haunting thought of death, mingling with the 

old inspiration of the sea, in giving this early 
English poetry its character of melancholy, 
and he notes that when one of these poets 
sings of brighter themes—spring, or sunshine, 
or flowers—he has these then and there before 
his eyes: when he follows his imagination 
only, we find him going back to death and to 
the sea. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1921-1923. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the British Acad- 
emy. £2 net). 

HIS volume gives the lists of Fellows and 
Officers and Council with the three 

Annual Reports. and, at the end, half a dozen 

obituary notices. Of the twenty-eight papers 

some are already known to our readers. The 

Warton lectures on English Poetry for i 

‘period—all included here—were Mr. 

Selincourt’s ‘ Keats’; Mr. John Drinkwater’s 
'*Some Contributions to the English Anthol- 
ogy,’ and Mr. George Gordon’s ‘ Shelley and 
the Oppressions of Mankind.’ The rather 
quaintly-named Annual Master-Mind Lecture 
| dealt in 1921 with Dante (Dr. Edmund Gard- 
ner) and in 1923 with Adam Smith (Prof. W. R. 
Scott). The lecture on Moliére, by M. Maurice 
Dounay does not appear here. The three 
Italian lectures are Dr. Cesare Foligno’s on 

Dante; Mr. Edward Hutton’s delightful 

account of Boccaccio, and Mr. Edward Arm- 

strong’s ‘History and Art in the Quattro- 
cento’ — a most stimulating essay. The 

Raleigh lectures on History wére given by 

rof. Pollard (‘The Elizabethans and 

the Empire’), by Admiral Richmond 
(* National Policy and Naval Strength, XVI to 
XX Century’), and hy Professor Tont (* Lon- 
don and Westminster in the XIV_ Cen- 
tury ’) — and all are here. Of the Shakes- 
peare lectures, one. Prof. A. W. Pollard’s 
‘Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text’ ap- 
pears. We may mention also that this 
volume contains the late Henry Bradley’s 
essay ‘On the Text of Abbo of Fleury’s 
Quaestiones Grammaticales. and a_ short 
account by Mr. Eric Maclagan of the beautiful 
| Romanesque relief in York Minster, as well 
as Dr. Paget Toynhee’s study of the ‘ Cursns’ 
in connection with Dante’s ‘De Vulgari Elo- 
| quentia,’ and Dr. R. L. Poole’s ‘ Beginning of 
the Year in the Middle Ages.’ 


| CorRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 20. line 27, for “ sevecio ” read 
senecio. 


lish poetry up to the time of the Conquest. | 


The treatment is fresh and_ pleasant, 
though the essay in the main offers to the 
student no novelty of substance, it has hoth 


stimulating suggestion, and some good and un- | 
made | 


common illustration. Thus mention is 
of the feeling for nature in the Greek fathers. 
which is exemplified in quotations from St. Basil 
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